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LOOK OUT! 


The steel tube people, who have done so much to help better, 

quicker, cheaper production, are now doing their best to upset the 

insect world. The queer but clever tubular manipulations you see 

here are made by the Talbot-Stead Tube Company for the 

Department of Industrial Research —they are parts of an 

apparatus for the testing of the resistance of insect pests to 
fumigants. Unlucky pests ! 





An Advertisement published by @ Tube Investments Limited for 


TALBOT-STEAD TUBE COMPANY LTD 


GREEN LANE -: WALSALL 
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MARSHAL ZHUKOV, THE MILITARY GENIUS WHO ORGANISED THE SWEEPING RUSSIAN ADVANCE INTO GERMANY. 


The brain behind the blitzkrieg Russian sweep from Warsaw to the region of Berlin ts 
that of Marshal Grigori Konstantinovitch Zhukov, Stalin's Deputy C.-in-C. of all Soviet 
armies. The son of a peasant, Zhukov worked in a factory before being conscripted 
into the Tsar's army, in which he fought as a private for three years. This was followed 
by four years of civil war as a subaltern in the Red Army, and some years of study at 
the Red Army's officers’ academy. It was here that Voroshilov picked out the young 
man as.of outstanding talents, and it was under Voroshilov that he subsequently became 
a staff officer and a senior field commander. In 1938-9 Zhukov commanded the Russian 
tanks which routed the Japanese at Khalkingol, in the undeclared Manchuria frontier 


war. It was after the Finnish War that he was appointed Chief of Staff, in which post 
he was responsible for much efficient reorganisation His first great victory in the field 
was in October 1941, when, taking over the defence of Moscow, with the German armies 
within 30 miles of the Russian capital, he not only halted them, but launched a counter 
offensive which smashed Germany's plans for defeating the Red Army. Zhukov 
followed this brilliant achievement with many others, including the planning of the 
defence of Stalingrad, the great advance over the Don, and the relief of Leningrad. At 
the age of forty-eight, Zhukov is one of the world’s greatest experts in mechanical 
warfare, and bids fair to become one of the outstanding names in military history. 
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HOUGH probably few yet suspect thie fact, the 
long dispute between Capitalism and Socialism— 
it has lasted now for more than a century and in an 
acute form for nearly thirty years—will probably be 
resolved before long. It can only end in one of two 
ways. Either there will be complete, or virtually 
complete, Socialism as in Russia, or there will be 
Capitalism strongly tempered by Socialism: in other 
words, Capitalism subject to Law. The old Liberal 
and Victorian ideal of Capitalism as untrammelled 
laissez-faire is as dead as the Feudal System or the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth. We shall never see its like, 
or anything like it, again. Recalling its social con- 
sequences—many of them still with us—few of us want to. 
But though this is so, the now classic remedy for 
economic /aissez-faire—its complete and totalitarian 
opposite—is not likely 
to be adopted in Britain. 
The British do not want 
absolute State Socialism 
because, having seen it 
abroad, and having, in 
a mild wartime form, 
even ,expetienced it at 
home, they do not like 
the Totalitarian State. 
State direction to work 
does not appeal to them, 
and when consumer 
goods begin to be made 
once more in abundance, 
I strongly suspect that 
State choice of consumer 
goods will appeal to 
them scarcely more. 
Unlike the Russians—a 
people not -as_ yet 
accustomed to personal 
economic liberty — the 
British people are likely 
to want to choose both 
their own employments 
and their own types 
of tobacco, furnishings, 
clothing, and the like. 
And such choice is not 
compatible with a com- 
plete Socialist State. 
Perfect Socialism will 
not, I believe, come to 
England ; or, if it does, 
will come only to be 
discarded. 

This is not to say 
that the present 
Socialist Party may not 
be the predominant 
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“‘ THE 


Party in the State. It i AE OM POPER RG 
‘THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT—THE LORD CHANCELLOR PRESENTING HER MAJESTY WITH THE COPY OF THE SPEECH.” 


by her Majesty in State. Apart from the intrinsic and vast importance of this royal ceremony, 
he most impressive interest. The sceptre, even in woman's gentle hand, is a 
and her Majesty entered, with Prince Albert, and took her 
r right, destined for the Prince of Wales, remaining vacant. .. . 
received her standing, to be seated, the Commons were summoned 
The Lord Chancellor having presented the Royal Speech to her Majesty, with 
the formality pictured in the engraving, she read it ‘through with the most perfect intonation and distinctness. Our illustrations [we 
only reproduce one of four] are authentic embodiments of the great event . . 
Chamberlain, we were enabled to make drawings on the s 
the 


very likely will be, if 
not immediately after 
the war, at any rate 
within a few years of 
it. I can imagine 
nothing more likely 
than that Mr. Herbert 
Morrison or Mr. Bevin 
-if he has any 
ambitions that way—or Mr. Shinwell will become 
Prime Minister. But I don’t see any of these 
shrewd and able politicians or their present 
followers introducing the classic Socialist State. 
By this I mean, as the Socialist prophets meant, 
a society in which a beneficent, all-powerful 
State chooses every man’s employment for him, 
allots him whatever he consumes, and orders and 
nourishes him in economic matters from the cradle 
to the grave. In’ other words, a society organised 
for peace in precisely the same authoritarian way as 
our armed forces are organised for war. This, unless 
I profoundly misunderstand my countrymen, is not 
what our sailors, soldiers and airmen are fighting for. 
Having taken up arms to prevent, inter alia, Hitler 
from imposing such an economic order on Europe, 
they are not likely to use their votes to impose it on 
themselves. 

In other words, a reasonable measure of economic 
liberty is likely to be left to the private citizen in this 
country, even if the nominal colouring of our political 


“On Tuesday Parliament was 


potent engine... . 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO : 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’”’ 


opened 
the great constitutional features of the pageant possess t 
A flourish of trumpets announced the Royal approach, 
seat on the throne, the Prince being seated on her left, the chair on 
After her Majesty had ascended the Throne, and ordered the Peers, who 
to attend at the Bar and hear the Royal Speech. 








By ARTHUR. BRYANT. 


habit becomes permanently Socialist. The Socialist 
leaders themselves admit as much, though what 
Karl Marx would say about it if he were to return to 
life I do not know. ‘“ No one,”’ writes Mr. Shinwell 
in his ‘‘ When the Men Come Home,”’ “‘ would suggest 
that every industry in the country should be 
nationalised.’’"* ‘‘ But there are certain of them,” 
he continues, ‘““—because of their bearing on the 
fundamental living needs of the people—which we 
cannot afford to leave to the exclusive care of private 
owners to be exploited for individual profit.” He 
then goes on to instance the Coal-mines, the Land, 
Banking, Transport, Medicine, Housing and Educa- 
tion. Even these, if I understand him rightly, may 
not in all cases be taken over lock, stock and barrel 
by the State. What Mr. Shinwell is concerned about 











is that they should be run primarily for the good of 
the community and strictly directed to that end. 
The interesting point to a historian in all this is 
that if an Elizabethan or Carolean statesman of the 
older Tory school—a Burleigh or a Clarendon, say— 
were to apply his mind to the problems of the modern 
State, he would almost certainly agree with Mr. Shin- 
well, even if he did not express himself in quite the 
same sort of language. He would be horrified by 
Mr. Shinwell’s more extreme opponents who, in the 
name of the liberties of England, demand in all 
sincerity the right of the possessor of capita] or land 
to bargain with that capital or land as he pleases to 
the exclusion of the State’s prior right to protect the 
health, human virtues and natural assets of the British 
people, living and unborn. For any such claim would have 
seemed utterly revolutionary and radical to a seven- 
teenth-century Tory, still more so to a sixteenth-century 








*“ When the Men Come Home” (p. 39). By Emanuel Shinwell. 
(Gollanez.) 


A REPRODUCTION AND QUOTATION FROM 
OF FEBRUARY 8, 


. for, thanks to the courtesy of the Lord Great 
t, and are thus in a position to give a picturesque and literary history of 
Opening of the present m of Parliament by her Majesty Queen Victoria.” 
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Catholic. Yet it is precisely with this right to the un- 
trammelled use of capital that a certain school of Con- 
servatism, usurping the réle of the nineteenth-century 
Manchester Liberalism, has identified itself. Not, it 
should be noted, only on account of vested interests— 
though these have had their part—but in many cases out 
ofa sincere and even passionate desire to preserve liberty. 
Yet liberty, as our history proves, can only be 
preserved when individual activity, whether political 
or economic, is subordinated to the Law, ‘* All our 
struggles for liberty,”” wrote Disraeli, ‘‘ smack of Law.” 
To talk of individual liberty where Law does not keep 
the ring is merely to invite anarchy : the liberty of the 
strong to oppress the weak. It was to end that anarchy 
and oppression in economic matters that British Social- 
ism was born. Unfortunately, in the course of its struggle 
British Socialism 
became imbued with 
theoretical and largely 
1845. alien beliefs which had 
developed among Con- 
tinental peoples with- 
out. our long heritage 
of liberty. It became 
identified with the un- 
English ideal of the 
omnipotence and deifi- 
cation of the State. 
State Socialism of the 
Continental’ pattern— 
the kind we are now 
fighting against—is only 
the Divine Right of 
Kings in a new guise. 
Divine Right was claimed 
for the Continental 
monarch of the seven- 
teenth century because 
he embodied the State. 
Precisely the same right 
is claimed for the 
predominant Party in 
the National Socialist 
State. The Party, like 
the old Absolute 
Monarch, is the State, 
_ it is argued, and, as the 
State is divine, can do 
no wrong. 

I was struck by this, 
listening to the wireless 
the other day. Professor 
Harold Laski was de- 
bating with Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold on the nature of 
Capitalism. Mr. Jerrold 
was contending that the 
basis of Private Enter- 
prise was not the profit 
motive, as Professor 
Laski argued, but the 
satisfaction of the con- 
sumer’s choice and, in 
the course of that exact- 
ing economic task, the 

_/4 avoidance of loss. He 

stressed as a_ business 
man how difficult and risky this was, and went on to 
claim that personally—unlike the consumer—he might 
very well be better off under a Socialist State, since 
he felt confident that he would be a most efficient 
and successful State servant. On which Professor 
Laski broke in with an aside that he would have 
something to say about that, implying—or at least 
seeming to imply—that under a Socialist State he, 
Professor Laski, would, asa leader of the Socialist Party, 
be somehow able to control Mr. Jerrold’s destiny. 
I do not imagine that this is what Professor Laski 
meant—for he is the last man to lend himself in 
reality to any exercise of authoritarianism—but it was 
certainly what he sounded as if he meant. And the 
danger-—one inherent in our imperfect human nature— 
is a real one which we have got constantly to guard 
against. It would be idle to rid ourselves of the 
capitalist’s most objectionable—yet limited—power of 
dictation in economic matters if we are only to replace 
it by the power of dictation in all matters by the 
chiefs of a bureaucratic or Party hierarchy. 
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WAR’S RAVAGES IN TWO FAMOUS CAPITALS—BUDAPEST AND WARSAW. 





BITTER STREET-FIGHTING IN BUDAPEST: A RADIO PICTURE OF RUSSIAN GUNS 


FIRING AT POINT-BLANK RANGE INTO A BLOCK OF HOUSES, A GERMAN STRONG-POINT. SOVIET ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNNERS IN A BUDAPEST “SQUARE: ANOTHER 


RADIO PICTURE 
WHICH SHOWS A WIDE AREA OF DESTRUCTION. 


\ 





GERMAN MILITARY VEHICLES AND CARS IN THE STREETS OF BUDAPEST DURING THE WITH 


A BACKGROUND OF RUINED BUDAPEST MANSIONS, THIS RADIO PICTURE SHOWS 
SHELLING OF THE CITY. PEDESTRIANS AND HORSE-DRIVEN VEHICLES CARRY ON. 


SOVIET TROOPS ZEN ROUTE TO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE FIGHTS WITH THE ENEMY. 








AFTER THE LIBERATION OF WARSAW, TROOPS OF THE RED ARMY AND THE POLES SERVING UNDER THE LUBLIN GOVERNMENT PASSING THROUGH THE STREETS. 


IN THE BACKGROUND A SCENE OF UTTER DESOLATION AND DESTRUCTION IS SEEN OF THE RUINED CAPITAL. (Picture by Radio.) 


Two. famous capitals, Budapest, Hungary, and Warsaw, Poland, have suffered 
from the devastation of war almost more than any other cities and towns that 


| slowly pounded to submission by Red Army shock troops led by tanks. On 
can be named, excepting for Stalingrad. Budapest, on both banks of the Danube, 
| 


January 18 the enemy had retained only a small part of Buda, where the citadel 
stands Our allies had taken over 59,000 prisoners in all. Of Warsaw, our picture 
conveys some idea of the awful destruction, the city half-razed to the ground by 


the Germans over five years ago, and until January 17 the arena of a frenzied 
battle between Russians and Germans. 


perhaps the most picturesque of European capitals, was bombed and shelled by 
the Russians when the Germans decided to defend it house by house. It was 
encircled by Soviet troops on December 23, and on December 27 it was being 
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TYPES OF SOVIET TROOPS: INDIVIDUALS 
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HAVE PLAYED A VITAL PART IN RUSSIA’S VICTORIES. THESE 


Ne — = = ~ —— 
A TYPICAL RUSSIA) FIGHTER ‘ . # i } 

HE WEARS REFLECTS THE SHOOTING DOWN OF EIGHT ‘+ - 
GERMAN AIRCRAFT. 








THIS GUARDS CAPTAIN, A HERO OF THE SOVIET 
UNION AND WEARER OF OTHER ORDERS, HAS ; - : 

es , ie Bhs : ere j eo: : nwseernraceees 

pC ERTROEED -THERTY-TWO MW MACHINES. ; ee y, ie i* TYPICAL GUNNERS OF MARSHAL ZHUKOV’S VICTORIOUS ARMIES. 

















THEY HAVE MANNED AN A.nA. BATTERY IN THE SWEEPING 
ADVANCE TO THE ODER. 
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q A FORMER GAME HUNTER, THIS RUSSIAN SOLDIER TOOK A 
} TO HUNTING GERMANS, AND IS CREDITED WITH KILLING \ 
5 127 OF THEM. P 4 
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UR portrait gallery 

of Russian troops— 

men and women—shows 
the type of soldier which 
has enabled the *Red 
Army not only to refute 
early forecasts of a 
Russian defeat, but to 
smash the mightiest 
efforts of the much- 
glorified German war 
machine. Common to 
all the soldiers portrayed 
is the spirit of cheerful- 
ness and/or determina- 
tion which has enabled 
Russia first to withstand 
the blows of the advanc- 
ing German armies, and 
then to drive’ those 
armies remorselessly into 
retreat from their con- 
quered territories and 
from their own strong- 
holds in East Prussia to 
the region of Berlin 
(Continued opposile. 
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y A RUSSIAN MOUNTAIN HUNTER TURNED SNIPER, ON PATROL WITH ANOTHER SNIPER, THEY HAVE Ay — 6. we eS ee ee eee 5 ) 
f ACCOUNTED FOR UPWARDS OF 200 GERMAN TROOPS. 5 & J SIGNALLER OF THE GUARDS, SHE IS DECORATED FOR 5 4 
2 : DISTINCTION IN ACTION. 4 - 
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OF THE RED ARMY’S. MARCHING MILLIONS. 
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PARACHUTISTS ARE DECORATED FOR EXEMPLARY FULFILMENT OF ASSIGNMENTS. 


SS 


THIS YOUTHFUL COMMANDER OF A HEAVY TANK | 
PLATOON, WEARER OF THE RED STAR, IS CREDITED 


ee te et 


THIS IS A.RUSSIAN TANK COMMANDER, HERO OF THE 
UNION, AND VICTOR OF MANY ENCOUNTER 


THESE TWO DETERMINED 
SOLDIERS ARE TYPICAL OF THE RUSSIAN SNIPERS WHO HAVE 
EXACTED A HEAVY GERMAN TOLL. 
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ALERTLY ON U THIS RUSSIAN SOLDIER WITH HIS 3 
TOMMY-GUN IS TYPICAL OF THE DETERMINED TROOPS OF ‘ 


THE RED ARMY. 4 
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Continued.) 
itself. Under military 
leaders of outstanding 
qualities, the troops of 
the Red Army have 
shown themselves cap- 
able of a sustained effort 
which has aroused the 
admiration not only of 
the free world but of the 
military experts of all 
countries. And they 
have already shown 
themselves unlikely to be 
misled by the typically 
hypocritical fawning of 
thousands of Germans 
whose territory they 
have now overrun. The 
pride of Russia in her 
fighting men is reflected 
in a recent article in the 
Army newspaper *‘ Red 
Star "’: “* Before theeyes 
of the world,” it says, 
“the Red Army has 
smashed the authority of 
German arms." 


as 
ANOTHER RUSSIAN WOMAN SOLDIER—THIS TIME 

) SENIOR SERGEANT. AS A SNIPER, SHE HAS ‘ . ee. A RUSSIAN SAPPER IMMOBILISING A GERMAN LAND-MINE. AS ON eigenmode ALL 

HAN FIFTY GERMAN TROOPS. ‘ q THE RED ARMY HAS HAD TO DEAL WITH HEAVY MINING.* 
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WAR FRONTS 
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GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH FURNITURE 








“GEORGIAN CABINET-MAKERS”: By 


7 HIS’ book,” we are told, “is 
concerned with an aspect of 
English furniture hitherto unfamiliar, 


and is based on researches of which 
the results are here brought together 
and summarised for the first time. 
The aim has been to state briefly 
what is known of the careers of leading 
cabinet-makers of the eighteenth century, 
and to assemble a corpus of furniture 
which can be. assigned to them individu- 
ally... The authors~ then proceed : 
“It will be apparent at once that 
the aim has not’ been to produce a 
dictionary."’ There were hundreds of 
firms producing furniture in the 
eighteenth century, and “ only craftsmen 
are included here concerning whom 
some particulars are available beyond 
a mere name and address.” At the 
same time, I must say that it is as 
near a dictionary as any of us who 
are not specialists are likely to want. 
There are accounts here of about seventy 
cabinet-makers, and the work of half 
of them is illustrated by 170 plates 
of tables and chairs, 
stools and firescreens, 
chests and commodes, 
settees and __ secre- 
taires, beds, book-cases, 
wardrobes, mirrors and 
candle-stands. 

To many readers 
the book will be a 
revelation: so numer- 
ous are the first-rate 
craftsmen, and so 
disproportionate the 
fame of certain of 
them. The ordinary 
person thinks of the 
eighteenth century in 
connection with three 
names only—the 
easily-remembered tri- 
syllables Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton ; and it must 
be admitted that the 
ordinary dealer and 
sales - catalogue do 
nothing to dispel his 
illusion. But not 
merely were these 
three by no means 
head - and - shoulders 
above their rivals, but 
two at least of them 
are, aS makers, more 
legend than anything 
else. Hepplewhite’s 
reputation was based 
on a book of designs 
which came out after 
his death: ‘‘ No piece of furniture authenticated by 
a bill is known, and there is nothing to indicate 
that Hepplewhite ever enjoyed extensive fashion- 
able patronage.’’ Sheraton also, whose alleged 
creations crowd half the antique shops in 
England, has a reputation based on books of 
designs. ‘‘ Thomas Sheraton stands apart from 
the master craftsmen of the eighteenth century 
because, while he is a.figure of importance in the 
field of design, nothing is known of his activities 
as a craftsman, and after 1793 ‘he supported 
himself by his exertions as an author.’... Vast 
quantities of contemporary furniture have been 
recklessly attributed to Sheraton, and his name 
has become attached to the style in vogue 
during the last decade of the century. But 
nothing can be assigned to him on definite 
evidence, and indeed there is no reason to 
suppose that he ever possessed a workshop of 
his own.” 

So much for Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 
Chippendale also published a book which 


A BUREAU BOOKCASE, CARVED 
PROBABLY MADE FOR GEORGF, 
WILLIAM VILE (DIED 1767). 





*” Georgian Cabinet-makets.” By Ralph Edwards, Keeper 
of the Department of Woodwork, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and Margaret Jourdain. Illustrated, (Couniry Life; &2 28.) 


which was, until 1935, in the 
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An appreciation by. SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


A DAY-BED, JAPANNED IN GOLD AND SILVER ON A SCARLET GROUND, 





CIRCA 


BY GILES GRENDEY (1693-1780). (VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM.) 


was ‘‘a very effec- 
tive advertisement 
for the firm, did 
much to keep his 
memory alive, and 
has secured him a 
disproportionate 
renown.” But at 
least there is an 
established canon 
of his work, authen- 
ticated by bills: 
and of some of it 
the authors admit 
that it is ‘‘ com- 
parable in_ tech- 
nical brilliance 
with the finest 





“ William Vile and John 
Cobb, cabinet-makers and 
upholsterers, carried on 
a large business as part- 
ners at 72, St. Martin’s 
Lane. . . . Of the two 
partners (who take the 
leading place among the 
Royal cabinet - makers 
early in George III.’s 
reign), William Vile had 
worked for George, Prince 
of Wales, before his acces- 
sion to the throne. . . .” 
Among the most charac- 
teristic pieces of Vile is 
the secretary with a 
fretwork superstructure 
made for Queen Char- 
lotte and reproduced on 
the right. 


MAHOGANY, CIRCA 1755. 
PRINCE OF WALES, BY 
(M. HARRIS AND SONS.) 
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A STOOL, CARVED AND GILDED, ONE OF A SET. 
WILLIAMS (FLOURISHED ¢. 1728-1758) IN 1737. 
“Henry Williams, a London joiner, supplied chairs and a large mahogany 


frame for a marble table to Sir Paul 
among the Royal tradesmen in 1729... . 


A SECRETARY, 
LATTICE - WORK. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE IN 1761. (BUCKINGHAM PALACE.) 





“Giles Grendey, of Clerkenwell, was a member of the Joiners’ Company, of which he was made a 
liveryman in 1729 and was elected master in 1766... . 
on a considerable scale is suggested by a set decorated with japan of a brilliant sealing-wax red, 
ion of the Duke of Infantado, at the castle of 
Spain. This consists of a day-bed (above), six armchairs and twenty single chairs.” 


That he was engaged in exporting furniture 





CARVED MAHOGANY, WITH METAL 


MADE 


MADE BY HENRY 
(HAMPTON COURT.) 


ethuen in 1728. His name appears 
His accounts to the Royal house- 


hold continue until 1758, when Catherine Naish takes his place as joiner.” 


Reproductions from the book “ Georgian Cabinet-makers” ; 
publishers, “ Country Life,” Lid. 


by Courtesy of the 


Lazcano in 





RALPH EDWARDS and MARGARET JOURDAIN.* 


achievements of the French cabinet- 
makers of the eighteenth century.”” But 
his pre-eminence as a worker in the 
rococo style is here disputed. ‘In his 
last phase (1770-79), when he came under 
the influence of Robert Adam, he attains 
a new distinction and technical bril- 
liance which represents the high-water 
mark of English cabinet-making, and 
sets him as an exponent of the neo- 
classical style appreciably ahead of the 
most accomplished of his rivals.’’ But in 
the earlier manner he was excelled by 
William Vile (died 1767), who worked with 
John Cobb, was leading amongst the 
Royal Cabinet-makers, and charged the 
nobility and gentry remarkably high prices 
for elaborate pieces, in some of which 
“there is a rich exuberance akin to Paul 
de Lamerie’s silver plate and an effective 
contrast between fretted detail and carved 
1730. enrichments.”’ Vile’s work, during his 
period, “‘ has a distinction without parallel, 
and is unchallenged by anything known 
to have been produced by Chippendale’s 
firm while working in the rococo style.” 

These cabinet - makers 
ran businesses on all sorts of 
scales. The once - famous 
firm of Seddon, for instance, 
employed 400 journeymen, 
including joiners, carvers, 
gilders, mirror - makers, 
upholsterers, workers in 
ormolu, and_ locksmiths. 
This sounds like mass- 
production, but some of 
Seddon’s ___ pieces, here 
illustrated, are beautiful. 

The prices paid were 
heavy. Money was worth 
several times what it is now, 
but {100 was not excep- 
tional for a table. The 
Royal Family were great 
patrons: for the rest, the 
finest specimens of the art 
went to great or consider- 
able country houses, Chats- 
worth and Harewood, 
Longford, Badminton, and 
Hayley. Patronage on such 
a scale, taste unfettered by 
economy, are unlikely to 
be seen again in our time ; 
in any event, in a world 
full of beautiful old things 
suiting beautiful old houses, 
the rich are no more in- 
clined, as a rule, to patron- 
ise living wood - workers 
than they are to employ 
living painters. It is a pity: 
there have been men in our 
time, like Ernest Gimson, 
who could have left great names behind them had 
they had Chippendale’s chances, even were their 
inclinations less gaudy and expensive than his. 

The illustrations in this book are lovely, and 
the biographies are full of interesting and amusing 
detail. With the book’s aid, more pieces may be 
identified—that is to say, ‘ probably.”” Certain 
identification is not common in regard to this 
art. The makers very seldom signed their work ; 
bills are not often kept, except in a few large 
houses; and a resemblance between a piece and 
a published design is not always conclusive, for 
copying was freely resorted to and was intended 
to happen by some of the designers. It is 
pleasant to think that justice is at last done to 
some fine neglected artists. The situation is rather 
as though it were suddenly discovered that there 
were many portrait painters as good as Gains- 
borough and Reynolds are reputed to be, and 
that Gainsborough and Reynolds, in addition, 
could not be proved to have painted a single 
extant portrait. 

Museums will be made more interesting to 
readers of this book, who will no longer try 
to classify a world of varied articles under three 
comprehensive umbrellas. 


BY WILLIAM VILE FOR 
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WITH THE VICTORIOUS RED ARMIES IN EAST PRUSSIA AND OTHER AREAS. 




















2 Z: 
ADVANCING ON KONIGSBERG, CAPITAL OF EAST PRUSSIA: RED ARMY MEN GERMAN PRISONERS, TAKEN BY THE RED ARMY DURING 
OF THE THIRD WHITE RUSSIAN FRONT UNDER GENERAL CHERNIAKOVSKY Z PRUSSIA, BEING MARCHED TO A PRISONER-OF-WAR 
STREAMING THROUGH A CAPTURED GERMAN VILLAGE, di THE FLOWER OF THE WEHRMACHT IS 


THEIR DRIVE THROUGH EAST 
CAMP ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A VILLAGE. 
FIGHTING ON THE EAST PRUSSIAN FRONT. 














H INDUSTRIALISED TOWN IN GERMAN SILESIA: A RUSSIAN TANK PASSING THROUGH 








? 
- ONE OF THE RED ARMY'S MOST IMPORTANT CAPTURES—GLEIWITZ, A HIGHLY 5 


THE CENTRE OF GLEIWITZ, f pws — 
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anecateseseensesoespese! P CAMOUFLAGED FOR WINTER FIGHTING, MEN, VEHICLES, AND GUNS OF MARSHAL iz 
\ ROKOSSOVSKY’S COMMAND PASSING THROUGH A VILLAGE IN EAST PRUSSIA IN THE } 


= NEW NORTH-WESTERLY DRIVE TOWARDS DANZIG, 


See tn a A RE A A te —— 
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J 
o THE EAST PRUSSIAN TOWN OF TILSIT ON THE DAY OF THE RED ARMY'S 5; SOVIET GUNNERS IN ACTION AGAINST GERMAN FORTIFIED POSITIONS IN POLAND >: 
ENTRY: A HUGE COLUMN OF SMOKE FROM RUSSIAN ARTILLERY FIRE CAN A PHOTOGRAPH FROM MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY'S FRONT THAT OF THE SECOND BYELO 
BE SEEN SLOWLY SPREADING OVER THE TOWN. ( RUSSIAN ARMY. GROUP. /f 
TisacsitieiliitilseictidasapaDaciaiccteacichs acti ag aaa Ee Ee Ee ee SAE PE ee % 


Although the thaw has set in on the Brandenburg front, Marshal Zhukov’s men are 


the river by Marshal Zhukov's forces, and General Cherniakovsky is bringing his full 
still pushing ahead. On February 3 they captured Sonnenburg, five miles east of 


strength to bear on Konigsberg, after capturing Landsberg, 28 miles south of Kénigs 


Kuestrin, the fortress city at the conflux of the Oder and the Warta, and the fall berg, and Bartenstein. 33 miles south-east of Kdénigsberg Both these towns are 
of Reppen, 16 miles to the south, severed the last lateral railway and main road large communication centres and powerful strongholds in the German defences in the 
connecting the Brandenburg battlefield with Pomerania. From East Prussia and the central area of East Prussia. South of Budapest, the Cermans have suffered a 


shart 
central Oder sectors heavy fighting is reported; steady progress is being made towards reverse and are being forced to yield the ground they regained last month 
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HE pause on the Eastern Front, which 
I felt compelled to predict, had become 
apparent by the end of last week. For 
several days previously there had come from 
the German side reports of a Russian 
approach to the Oder in what may be called 
the ‘“ Berlin sector,” especially in the region 
of Kuestrin. It appeared, however, that the 
Russians had not closed up to the river 
in strength. At the same time, the Germans 
announced the coming of a thaw, which, they said, had 
hampered the Russians. It seemed probable that on the 
front of the deepest advance, that of Marshal Zhukov, 
the Russians were in some trouble with their communica- 
tions. The prolonged defence of the German garrison in 
Poznan must have been a hindrance to them, as this town 
is the main centre of communications in Western Poland. 
It creates difficulties on the lines of communication when 
a nodal point of this type in a country of few roads is 
denied to an advancing army, and these difficulties are 
likely to become still more acute in the midst ot a thaw, 
which ruins the secondary roads. In these circumstances 
Zhukoy may be compelled to postpone an advance from 
the end of his present salient, though he may possess 
resources sufficient to broaden it, in conjunction with the 
army group of Rokossovsky, towards 
Stettin, while Koniev, on his left, may s 
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its outer defences have been entered. The suggestion of the 
Acting Secretary of War in Washington that the Germans 
would soon feel the weight of an Allied offensive in the 
west seems most likely to apply to this part of the front. 
There thus seem to be prospects of a renewal of the 
western offensive and perhaps simultaneously a German 
counter-offensive in the east. Some people consider it 
a reproach to the Allied armies under General Eisenhower’s 
command that a certain proportion of the German forces 
opposing him should thus break off contact and turn east. 
This might have been matter for reproach if it had occurred 
when the Allies were in full possession of the initiative, 
but it actually happened when Rundstedt had dealt them 
a blow sharp enough to upset their plans for the’ time 
being. There is nothing to stop an army which has been 
carrying out an offensive from 
denuding itself of a+ small pro- 








be able to help him. 























A MAP OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION OF 





THE WESTERN FRONT FURTHER NORTH: 


portion of its striking force and 
then going over to the defensive, 
which requires less strength, especi- 
ally when it possesses such powerful 
barriers as the Siegfried Line and 
the Rhine. In the long run it may 
suffer for its action, as everybody 
hopes it will in this case, but that 
is another matter altogether. At the 
present moment it would be wrong 
to assume that a renewed Allied 
offensive in the west is likely to 
benefit to such an extent from the 
removal of German armour that a 
deep penetration of the German 
defences and a heavy defeat of the 
German armies is assured. 

The thaw on the Western Front 
will hamper our wheeled transport, 
though it will be to the advantage 
of the tanks, which slithered about 
on the icy roads and often ditched 
themselves. If there is some 
reasonably dry weather after the 
melting of the snow and a good 
proportion of clear days to make 
possible close support of the land 
forces from the air, the Allies may 
be able to deal the enemy some 
shrewd blows in the west before 





THE WESTERN FRONT, SHOWING THE HERE GENERAL HODGES’ FIRST ARMY 
COLMAR POCKET, LAST VESTIGES OF ON FEBRUARY 3 HAD PENETRATED THE the coming of the spring, but we 
RUNDSTEDT’S BREAK-THROUGH _ INTO FIRST BELT OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE cannot count with certainty upon 
THE ARDENNES: ON FEBRUARY 3, THE ON A I2-MILE FRONT BETWEEN their ability to smash a way deep 
GERMANS WERE RETREATING HASTILY MONSCHAU AND ST. VITH, THREATENING into Germany in present condi- 


THROUGH THE SHORTENING GAP, SUFFER- THE 
ING HEAVY LOSSES, 


between Monschau and St Vith. (Mups, Copyright 


The situation on the right flank was probably eased 
last week by the capture of Torun, which is also a centre 
of communications. Meanwhile, the heaviest fighting on 
the whole front has been in East Prussia. There the 
German defence continues to be stubborn, but there has 
been no sign of the consolidation of a defensive position 
likely to endure the Russian assaults, from the east by 
Cherniakovsky, from the south by Rokossovsky. East 
Prussia appears to be doomed. On the left flank, on the 
other hand, the fighting slackened, at least temporarily, 
on the Upper Oder. In the northern part of Czecho- 
slovakia, south of the High Tatra, the progress of Petrov 
continued, but no operations south of the Vistula can have 
an immediate effect upon the main front. West of Budapest 
the German counter-offensive ceased and the Russians 
went over to the attack, a possible inference being that 
the enemy had removed Panzer divisions from this front 
into Germany. It was also generally accepted that the 
Germans had transferred a number of Panzer and Panzer 
Grenadier divisions from the west to the east. The 
theoretical conclusions to be drawn from these circum- 
stances and tendencies was that the mopping-up of East 
Prussia would continue, that there would be a halt on the 
Oder and probably an encounter battle with German 
reserves, and that the Russian advance in Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary would continue, though perhaps not very 
rapidly. 

Events on the Western Front have been less exciting 
and significant, but none the less dramatic in their implica- 
tions, The German initiative seems to hdve come to an 
end everywhere. The Ardennes salient has been finally 
eliminated ; the smaller salient on the British front has 
been ironed out; the German offensive from the Palatinate 
has ceased and the Americans have recovered ground in 
the region of Haguenau; the French have recovered 
Colmar and seem to have fair prospects of eliminating all 
German holdings west of the Rhine. This is satisfactory, 
yet, as a Special Correspondent of The Times points out, 
* the sudden turn of events in Alsace is a reflection of the 
enemy's imperative needs in the east.” And, as I wrote 
at the time when the Allied offensive was in progress last 
year, the only gains of ground which seriously count in 
the west are gains within the Siegfried Line or beyond 
the Rhine, The enemy can view with equanimity Allied 
progress outside these barriers, provided he does not lose 
unduly heavily in opposing it. Interest must therefore be 
concentrated chiefly on the Aachen front, where the 
Siegfried Line has been pierced, or further south, where 


RHINELAND 
BONN, 


On the Western Front, as the Russian Armies were making their big advance along the Oder, 

on February 3, in the South the French First Army drove the German Nineteenth Army from 

the Colmar pocket, between that city and Mulhouse, taking many prisoners, and, north of it, 

advancing to the Rhine, eliminated the enemy to the south of Strasbourg. 

crucial battle to smash the second belt of the Siegfried Line, east of Monschau, was in progress, 

by General Hodges’ First Army, who cracked through the first wy s front of twelve miles 
** The Times."’) 


AND COBLENZ, 


BETWEEN COLOGNE, tions. All that can be said from 
this point of view is that they 
will do their best, and that they 


have acquired a fund of experi- 


Further north « ence which should be valuable. 
I trust they will concentrate 
their strength to a_ greater 


extent than during the last offen- 
sive, when they always appeared” 
to be too widely dispersed to develop a really hard punch. 
The Russians have admittedly carried out their attack 
on a vast front, and done so with great 
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been stated by correspondents that objectives 
in front of the Russians are now within the 
range of fighter-bombers flying from western 
airfields, so that Germany is straddled as 
never before by Allied air power. This will 
have an immediate effect, but a very much 
greater one in the spring, assuming that the 
conflict should be prolonged until then. The 
Allies, on exterior lines, are closing in. At the 
same time, the distances between the German 
reserves on either front have been shortened, so that there 
may be rather more interchange of divisions than heretofore, 
but it ought to be possible to confine such moves more and 
more to the roads by striking at the railways. It will also be 
the task of the Allied Air Forces to interfere to the greatest 
possible extent with the withdrawal of German forces from 
Norway, Courland, the Balkans and Italy. There can be 
no doubt that the enemy is hard put to it for men or that 
his shortage of man-power constitutes his worst embarrass- 
ment. But again; as I have always contended, occupation 
is a surer means of stopping production than bombing. 
The worst economic blow which Germany has recently had 
to suffer has been the Russian entry into Upper Silesia, 
which is believed to produce 20 per cent. of her present 
coal supply, apart from its considerable manufactures. 

In themselves, these features of Allied progress do not 
appear to point to a rapid collapse on the enemy’s part. 
That may come, but if so, it will be purely psychological, 
and the moral factor is still difficult to assess. Evidence 
from the west does not suggest that the enemy’s spirit is 
breaking. On the British front the Germans have carried 
out bold and enterprising patrolling beyond the Maas. 
At Wanssum and near Gertruidenberg they established 
small bridgeheads and defended them with, the greatest 
stubbornness. Their offensive against the Americans in 
the area of Haguenau, which forced General Patch to with- 
draw behind the Moder, was fierce and skilful, though con- 
ducted with comparatively few troops. Nowhere are they 
yielding ground easily. In the east it is not so easy to say 
how their morale has fared. They obviously found the 
task of stopping the Russians hopeless, but their detach- 
ments which were cut off seem to have gone on resisting 
stoutly, and the defence of K6nigsberg, Poznan and, above 
all, Budapest, has.been determined. 

German spokesmen have been boasting that the counter- 
offensive has been withheld in order to make it more effec- 
tive when it does come, and that it will drive the Russians 
back. They almost suggest that a large proportion of the 
lost ground will be recovered and that the Red Army will 
be pushed away from the frontiers of the Reich. It is 
unlikely that they harbour any such expectations. In my 
view, the most they hope for is to administer a check to the 
Russians, to gain a local success which would ease the un- 
bearable pressure upon Germany from the east, and to 
assure the safety of Berlin. If the Germans are able to 
assemble, say, half-a-dozen armoured divisions with some 
of their more reliable infantry divisions on one of the flanks 
formed by Marshal Zhukov’s salient, they are almost certain 
to break into it for some distance, but that in itself would 
be no great calamity. It is unlikely that they can mount 
more than one such counter-offensive or that it can be other 
than strictly local, so that Russian progress in other sec- 
tors may be continuing even while it is taking place. And 
if the Germans exhaust their last reserves, then their plight 
when the Russians pass once more to the offensive will be 
desperate. If the Germans achieve a serious strategic success 
now by a counter-stroke, I shall have misread the situation. 

I regard the prospects, therefore, as extremely favour- 
able, but I do not expect a lightning German collapse. 
There still remains stiff and costly work to be done in the 
east as well as in the west. But the latest Russian offen- 
sive has demonstrated beyond all doubt the tremendous 











success, but the Allies in the west do 
not possess the Russian superiority in 
numbers and are not likely to attain 
it. A few weeks ago the number of 
Allied and German divisions on the 
Western Front appeared to be equal, 
though the strength of the ‘ British 
and American divisions was in all 
probability somewhat greater than those 
of the enemy. In such a case it 
is desirable to threaten the enemv 
























































\ MAP SHOWING THE CRITICAL SITUATION 
OF THE GERMANS IN EE. PRUSSIA‘: ON FEB. 3, THE 
THE ENCIRCLED GERMAN GROUPS BETWEEN FRANKFORT, 
ELBING AND KONIGSBERG WERE TRAPPED. 


A MAP SHOWING MARSHAL ZHUKOV'S ADVANCE. ON BERLIN: ON FEBRUARY 3 
RUSSIANS WERE 
IN THE ODER LINE. AT BAERWALDE, NORTH OF KUESTRIN, 


OUTFLANKING THE FORTRESSES OF KUESTRIN AND 


THEY WERE ONLY 38 MILES FROM BERLIN. 


Marshal Zhukov’s brilliant advance on Berlin, on February 3, showed him fighting in the suburbs of Kuestrin and moving on Frankfort, 


while outflanking these fortresses in the Oder line. 


of Kuestrin, cutting the railway to Stettin, and was only 38 miles from Berlin. 
In East Prussia, General Cherniakovsky had Konigsberg in his grip and the position of the 


bridgeheads on the west bank of the Oder. 


In his advance, capturing dozens of German towns, he took Baerwalde, 15 miles north 


The Germans reported that the Russians had established 


enemy divisions was hopeless. East Prussia, reported “ The Times,” had become a blood bath, and the dlile of the Wehrmacht was dying in it. 
(Maps, Copyright “ The Times.”’) 


everywhere, in order to keep him as much dispersed as 
possible, but it is useless to attack him everywhere. 

Allied troops are now established on German soil on 
both flanks, and closer relationships have been established 
between the American-British and Russian fronts. It has 


power of the Red Army. It must have brought home to 
the minds of many Germans who were hoping against hope 
that no grounds for hope remained. Even in a country 
so thoroughly dragooned as Germany, that cannot be 
without effect 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT: SCENES FROM THE AMERICAN FIGHTING SECTORS. 























FRONT, ADVANCING 
SCHEIBENHARDT, 


TROOPS OF THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY, ON THE ALSACE 
THROUGH THE SHELL-BATTERED GERMAN VILLAGE OF 
AFTER CROSSING THE LAUTER RIVER. 
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~ U.S. TROOPS TAKING COVER FROM AN ENORMOUS EXPLOSION /7* 
4S A SEVEN-ROOMED GERMAN PILL-BOX, BLOWN UP BY d 
SAPPERS, RAINS CONCRETE OVER A WIDE AREA, 
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SNOWSTORM 
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SECTOR, WHERE A 
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DAY'S FIGHTING DURING 


AN AMERICAN 


CAPTURED IN ONE ON 
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These photographs, taken on American sectors of the Western Front, show various aspects | 
of the fighting. Two are from the Seventh Army front in Alsace, where the threatened 
German push has been halted and driven back. The photographer who took the picture 
of the exploding German pill-box, describing the experience, said that “ hell 
as the enormous pieces of concrete and steel came down for several minutes 
minutes that seemed like hours."’ The U.S. Sapper who blew up the pill-box 
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THE WEST FRONT: BRITISH, 
IN THE SNOW AND MUD OF 
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< THE SNOW-SWEPT EXPANSE OF AN R.A.F. AIRFIELD IN HOLLAND, WITH SPITFIRES STANDING BY. OUR TACTICAL te 
i AIR FORCES HAVE BEEN CUTTING THE SUPPLY LINES TO V-2 LAUNCHING-SITES IN HOLLAND, ; 
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WIDESPREAD DAMAGE CAUSED BY MITCHELL BOMBERS, ROCKFT 
CAPTURED BY BRITISH INFANTRY AND ARMOUR IN THE SECOND 
























‘ f SK PATROL OF THE NINTH ARMY IN ACTION AMONG THE ‘‘ DRAGON TEETH” 
OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE AT THE NORTHERN END OF THE WESTERN FRONT. 


SMASHED VEHICLES, GUNS AND BUILDINGS IN A STREET OF MANHAY, WHICH CHANGED 
HANDS ,MANY TIMES IN SAVAGE FIGHTING BETWEEN U.S. AND GERMAN TROOPS. 
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A BRITISH ARTILLERYMAN OPERATING THE BREECH MECHANISM OF AN AMERICAN L \ FOOTSLOGGING THROUGH THE MUD, THESE BRITISH SECOND ARMY TROOPS ARE VICTIMS t 
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240°MM, GUN A TYPE BEING USED BY GUNNERS OF THE BRITISH SECON! ARMY. “2 \ OF THE SUDDEN THAW, WHICH TURNED FROZEN ROADS INTO QUAGMIRES IN HOLLAND, 2 
NERY SE SE EN A. See SO Rea ie mele anastdancaauiliokaiectaialis LE 
These pictures are from the Dutch and Belgian sectors of the Western Front, where | line they held before Rundstedt's Christmas break-through into the Ardennes. 
Canadian, British, and American troops have been keeping up a steady pressure U.S. First Army troops pushing east of Monschau, in Germany, had reached, by 
against the Germans for some time. On February 4, indeed, it was reported that | February 5, the final defences of the Siegfried Line at one point, and in general had 
American forces had not only finally cleared Belgium of Germans, wiping out the considerably widened their breach of the fortifications. Beyond the defences still 


jast pocket east of Krewinkel, but had reached some points eight miles east of the facing them lay the industrial Rhineland plain, and Cologne To the north of 
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47, | CANADIAN, AND U.S. TROOPS 
yf | HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
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: — TWO CANADIAN RIFLEMEN BUSY SAWING WOOD FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THEIR GOPHER-HOLE (CANADIAN FOR > 
Mate X DUG-OUT), WHICH THEY HAVE BUILT IN THE SHELTER OF A WOOD ON THE DUTCH SECTOR OF THE WESTERN FRONT. 2 
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TYPHOONS, AND SHELLING IN THE GERMAN TOWN OF HEINSBERG, 
ARMY ASSAULT IN THE ROER SECTOR, SOUTH’ OF ROERMOND. 
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| . POR AE PERS IE EO be 2 NE OREO, eT ia 
{ OTHER SOLDIERS OF THE SECOND ARMY WERE MORE FORTUNATE. THESE CHEERFUL Z 4 THESE MEMBERS OF A BRITISH PARTY RESPONSIBLE FOR GUARDING A BRIDGE ACROSS 
é { TROOPS WERE GLAD TO FIND A ROAD FREE OF SNOW AND ICE WHEN MOVING UP. / THE MAAS ARE KEEPING WARM BY A HOME-MADE FIRE IN THE SNOW / 
) e = EERE ee Se LE ES ee a ee eo a | f i 
them, Canadian and British troops in Holland had wiped out the only remaining dislodge them had failed, but a savage third attack by tanks, intantry and guns finally 
German bridgehead on the Allied side ot the River Maas. This small but formidable | broke the defenders, those who survived fleeing to the far bank ot the river. Further 
enemy force was firmly entrenched. a few miles east of Geertruidenberg, partly among north there have been signs of activity in the Nijmegen area of Holland; while in the 
dykes and waterways on the south bank, and partly on the island of Kepellschever | Dordrecht region there have been continued rumours of big withdrawals of Germa: 


in the river itself, with artillery and mortar fire backing them. Two attempts to troops and equipment towards the Eastern Front 
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FROM TANK-RETRIEVER TO GOAT-CART: 
A GALLERY OF WESTERN FRONT VEHICLES. 
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*- 4 BRITISH ‘‘ ALLIGATOR” AMPHIBIAN MOVING ALONG A SNOW-PACKED ROAD TO CROSS © 
; THE MAAS RIVER WITH SUPPLIES AND AMMUNITION FOR OUR ATTACKING TROOPS, * 
ibsdmaibaheaddaicwanmatnnia naan miicetaeebimnigmeeteds 3 eee cosh we een 
Sw ? Z PLASTERED WITH SNOW, THIS NEW-TYPE GERMAN TANK-RETRIEVER WAS FOUND % 
> } ABANDONED, SIX MILES SOUTH-WEST OF BASTOGNE,-BY ADVANCING U.S. TROOPS, . 
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RED CROSS MEN WITH THE U.S. 78TH DIVISION LOADING A CASUALTY ON TO A “‘ WEASEL,” “J 
} A VEHICLE WHICH CAN BE USED ON SNOW AND ICE. *, 
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‘ TWO-GOAT-POWER "' VEHICLE USED BY BRITISH TROOPS FOR FETCHING ye. 
RATIONS FROM THE COMPANY COOKHOUSE TO FORWARD TROOPS ) 
\ : a nner an aa 
Our selection of war vehicles from the Western Front covers a strange variety. The British 
* Alligator "’ was photographed on its way to the River Maas on January 28, to carry 


supplies to British and Canadian troops engaged in smashing the final German bridgehead 
yn the Allied side of the river Our men had to clear enemy artillery and mortars from 
an island stronghold, to which the amphibious“ Alligators ' ferried ammunition. The German 
tank-retriever a new type seen in another picture should, by now. be on its way to the 











UBIQUITOUS BULLDOZER IN THE ROLE OF A SNOW-PLOUGH, CLEARING A ROAD 
FOR ADVANCING TROOPS OF THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY IN THE ALSACE SECTOR. 
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USED BY THE AMERICANS 
VICTORIES. 


THIS CAPTURED GERMAN LOUD-SPEAKER VAN HAS BEEN 
FOR BROADCASTING TO GERMAN TROOPS NEWS OF THE RUSSIAN 


{ SVU 





United States for close inspection by U.S. Army Ordnance Intelligence experts. The 
** Weasel "' is one of the very few vehicles equally at home on snow and ice, and the bull- 
dozer's achievements are well known on many war fronts. The “ two-goat-power "’ 
provision’ cart is hauled by a grateful pair of goats which, found starving by British troops, 
were rescued and well fed The captured German loud-speaker van has been hurling the 
bad news of Russian victories at its former owners from American front lines 
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ATHENIAN CITIZENS HAIL BRITAIN 
AS THEIR LIBERATOR. 
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TWO BRITISH SOLDIERS CARRIED SHOULDER HIGH Ff AN ENTHUSIASTIC 
CROWD OF MACEDONIAN E.D.E.’S. PICTURES OF KING ,GEORGE OF GREECE 
WERE CARRIED BY SOME OF THE I ONSTRATORS. 
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ATHENS PAYS TRIBUTE TO BRITAIN FOR LIBERATING THE CITIZENS FROM E.L.A.S. A GENERAL 
VIEW OF CONSTITUTION SQUARE, WHERE OVER 30,000 PERSONS ASSEMBLED. 


SE. - - 
UNIVERSITY STREET WAS PACKED WITH EXCITED ATHENIANS 
DEMONSTRATING FROM END TO END. IT IS ONE OF ATHENS’ MOST 
IMPORTANT THOROUGHFARES, 


A VAST UNION JACK CARRIED IN PROCESSION ON JANUARY 14, TO CELEBRATE THE TRUCE SIGNED A SIMILAR DEMONSTRATION WAS HELD IN THE PIR#US, KORAI 


BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SCOBIE. PLACARDS READ: ‘“‘ ENGLISHMEN, GREEKS ARE GRATEFUL TO YoU.” SQUARE BEING RENAMED “ WINSTON CHURCHILL SQUARE THE 
DRAPED PLAQUE COMMEMORATING THIS HONOUR 
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On January 14, three days after Lieut.-General Scobie, British G.O.C., had signed the | of placards bore the words, ‘‘ Englishmen, Greeks are grateful to you!" Enthusiastic 
truce with E.L.A.S., the Athenians spontaneously paid a tribute to Britain by staging scenes took place simultaneously in the Pir@us, where Korai Square was renamed after 
a huge mass demonstration in order to thank the British for their work of liberation. It Mr. Churchill, with a plaque, saying, *' In recognition of the British Liberation and Britain's 
was estimated that at least 100,000 men, women and children took part, and something leader,’’ curtained by the Union Jack and Greek flag on either side. General Scobie was 
like 30,000 crowded into Constitution Square, scene of the tragic conflict of December 3. serenaded by the crowd, crying loudly, ** Long live Scobie! '' and in response to a deputation 
Prominently displayed and carried in procession was an immense Union Jack. Thousands he appeared on the balcony and made an impromptu speech 
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GERMAN LAND-MINES: AN IMPORTANT WEAPON USED O01) 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTI 
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METHOD OF LAYING 
_ UAND MINES. 
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EXPLOSIVE FORCE .- 
CONCENTRATED UPWARDS. 
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OVER.-SON.. 


, LOOSE 
COVER -SOIL. 
2. PACKED SOIL. 
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VARIOUS EXAMPLES OF MINES SOWN IN HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS BY THE ENEMY: TYPES OF A 


and damaging the bogey wheels, axles and suspension. In the earlier days of vast 


| 

the war all such mines were of metal construction and, although carefully laid | imme 
in holes dug in the ground, and made invisible by a covering of earth, could be One 
defence in slowing down the pursuing Allied armies. Used in their more or less almost inevitably detected by the special instruments used by Allied sappers. passa 
réle of minefields, the mines are so placed that there is no straight In an effort to prevent this detection, the Germans began to manufacture mines tank. 
through the area sown, and when the mines are of the Teller of materials designed to defeat metal-finding apparatus. They have made such two 
able of disabling the heaviest of tanks by smashing the tracks mines of wood, concrete and various plastic materials—but they are still laying | attac 


From the earliest enemy retreats onwards, the Germans in this war have used 
land-mines on the grand scale. Sown in hundreds of thousands in the retreats 
from Libya, Stalingrad and France, they have proved an effective weapon of 


legitimate 
track anywhere 
type they are c 
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ED ON A LARGE SCALE BY RETREATING GERMAN ARMIES. 


IR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 





CARRYING HANDLE 


















ie _ ww _ CHARGE. : SHOE MAINE 
eA -AUXIUIARY LENGTH 2FT.O IN. SCHAIMINE 42) 
mes Wire ee HEIGHT 31/2 IN. 
























SIDE VIEW 


(1) MINEFIELD: (2) BOOBY TRAP UNDER DEAD BODY; 
(3) ATTACHED TO WRECKED VEHICLES; (4) AS BOOBY 
TRAPS ATTACHED TO INNOCENT LOOKING ARTICLES; 
(5) ATTACHED TO TRIP WIRES;(6) ATTACHED TO 
OVERHANGING BRANCHES;(7$ IN BUILDINGS, 
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LLIGHT ANTI-TANK AINE (1 Pz). } 

















OF A WEAPON FOUND ON EVERY BATTLEFIELD FROM WHICH THE GERMANS HAVE BEEN DRIVEN. 


of | vast numbers of metal mines of the Teller type, presumably because they have of the tank, exploding everything in its path. Incidentally, the explosions do 
rid immense stocks of them and cannot produce the others in sufficient quantities | little or no damage to the chains, so flail tanks have been seen to sail clean 
be | One of the most effective methods of defeating the enemy minefields and making through a German minefield and out at the far end. There are, of course. many 
rs. passages for tanks and troops through these invisible obstacles is the British flail other types of German mines and booby-traps, a number of which are illustrated 
es tank. This weapon, it will be remembered, has a revolving drum mounted on in our drawings. One of the most important German booby trap types is the 
ch i two arms protruding well in front of the tank tracks Lengths of chain are Schumine 42,"’ an anti-personnel mine which has killed many of our troops, 


ng attached to the drum, which, when revolved, beat a tattoo on the ground ahead and in addition are many such other ingenious devices. 
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GENERAL MACARTHUR’S GREATEST HOUR: THE PHI 
SCENES OF LANDINGS ON LUZON AND THE AD’ 














U.S. TROOPS, MOVING 
THROUGH THE TOWN 
OF SAN JACINTO, ON 
LUZON ISLAND, AFTER 
THE BIG LANDINGS 
IN LINGAYEN GULF 





ON JANUARY 9: ON 





THEIR MARCH TO * 
MANILA, 


DOZENS AND DOZENS OF LANDING CRAFT ON THEIR WAY TO THE BEACH AT BINMAI 
TO WORK. THE INVADING ARMY, WITH SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT, WERE CARRIE 
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GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR VISITING A JAPANESE MONUMENT f AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE CAPITAL, MANILA, TAKEN BEFORE IT FELL TO THE JAPANESE: IT SHOWS THE i; « 
j AT DAMORTIS, WHICH THE ENEMY ERECTED TO COMMEMORATE i CITY'S SPACIOUSNESS, ITS BRIDGES AND PORT BEYOND. THE AMERICANS RE-ENTERED IT ON FEBRUARY 4- 12 D 
i HIS FORCES WHO ENTERED LUZON THERE IN DECEMBER 1941. ite, pe ERS, 
> 
3 
erat | 
cl \ | 
Ss | 
ma A ot 
[A VIEW OF LINGAYEN GULF, WITH AN AERIAL VIEW OF SAN FERNANDO, NEAR WHERE U.S. NAVAL AIRMEN MAKING HAVOC OF JAPANESE SHIPPING IN MANILA BAY: BOMBS |} 
| U.S. FORCES LANDED, THREE YEARS AND ONE MONTH AFTER THE JAPANESE INVASION, FALLING IN THE HARBOUR AREA. OVER FIFTY ENEMY VESSELS WERE SHATTERED. ; i | 
: Hy 
When the redoubtable General MacArthur was forced to quit the Philippines in since his army landed from Lingayen Gulf, Manila is again in his hands. His | a § 
1942 at the last moment, he said grimly, ‘I will return."’ On January 9 a vast torces have recaptured their great prize, the capital, with its huge population of anc 
U.S. force under his supreme command landed in the north of Luzon Island, 673,000 people, three years and one month after the Japanese had seized it with in 
shattering Japanese resistance. He had returned after a series of brilliant overwhelming force on January 2, 1942. Thus to ail intents and purposes, except tro 
victories over the enemy by sea, air and land, and now, only twenty-six days for certain cleaning-up operations, the Philippines have been liberated, affording (¥ nat 








THE PHILIPPINES LIBERATED. AFTER THREE YEARS. 
THE ADVANCE TO MANILA, NOW RECAPTURED. 
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FIRST LANDINGS AT 


WHERE 


BINMALEY, 
GENERAL MACARTHUR’S 
ROUTE 
II5 MILES 


MEN, ON THE 
TO MANILA, 


DISTANT, ARE PASSING 








A BOMB-SHATTERED : 
= CHURCH, EARLIEST 
CH AT NM: GU OF LINGAYEN. N HE OUND S 4 ILLDOZE ; NG E 
; BINMALEY, ULF Y I T FOREGROUNT I A BULLDOZER GETTING SIGNS OF DESTRUCTION. 
WERE CARRIED IN A CONVOY OF 800 SHIPS AND LANDED ALMOST WITHOUT OPPOSITION. y 
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SHOWING 
ON JANUARY 2, 


THE BUSINESS SECTION, THE 
1942. ITS POPULATION 


ANOTHER AERIAL VIEW OF MANILA, 
DOCKS, CAPTURED BY THE JAPANESE 
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PASIG RIVER, BRIDGES, AND THE THE BOMBING OF CLARK FIELD, MANILA’S GREATEST AIRFIELD, 
IS REPORTED TO BE STARVING. BY U.S. MITCHELL MEDIUM BOMBERS. SCORES OF PARACHUTE 
os BOMBS DROPPED ON THE AIRFIELD. 








A RADIO PHOTOGRAPH OF A VAST U.S. ATTACK ON CLARK FIELD, IN U.S. VICE-ADMIRAL KINKAID (SECOND FROM LEFT), WHO COMMANDED THE NAVAL FORCES 

104 JAPANESE "PLANES WERE SHOT DOWN AND 252 DESTROYED ON THE GROUND. j IN THE LANDINGS ON LUZON ISLAND, AND PRINCIPAL OFFICERS UNDER HIS COMMAND, ! 
oes —eaeneseses eaeneseeess 00000606000 —— osescessses —— —— —e 990000000000000000000 = —_— ee 
a great personal triumph to General MacArthur, to the efficient forces under him, survive."" U.S. losses have been comparatively light, those of tne enemy in men 
and to the especial gratification of the American nation. President Roosevelt. and materials, ships, guns and ‘planes, extremely heavy. At the time of writing 
in a message congratulating the Philippine President Osmena on the entry of | it is not known definitely what is Manila’s plight, but it was reported to be 
troops into the capital, said ‘Let Japanese and other enemies of peaceful starving. The Ist Cavalry Regiment, which smashed into the city, rescued 
nations take warning that their world of treachery and aggression cannot | a prisoners’ camp containing several thousand Americans, British and Filiptnos 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BRITAIN’S NEWEST AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: H.M.S. “INDEFATIGABLE” (‘* INDOMITABLE ” 23,000 TONS, NOW SERVING WITH THE EASTERN FLEET. 


~ 
<P 


ro 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF H.M.S. ‘* INDEFATIGABLE '’—LATEST ADDITION TO BRITAIN’S 
POWERFUI FORCE OF AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS. SHE MOUNTS SIXTEEN 4°5-IN. GUNS, 
The latest addition to Britain's powerful force of aircraft-carriers is H.M.S. “ Indefatigable,”” now 
servine with the Eastern Fleet. Of the ‘ Indomitable”’ class, her sister-ships are H.M.S. “ Indomit- 
able"”’ and “Implacable’’—all, according to “ Jane’s Fighting Ships,"” with displacement of 
23,000 tons and with a complement of 1600. Although few details are available, “ Indefatigable’’ is 
known to be 760 ft. in length and mounts sixteen 4'5-in. (dual-purpose) guns and others not listed. 


AS OVER 1000 U.S. FORTRESSES BOMBED BERLIN: BOMBS FALLING TOWARDS THE CITY, 
WITH THE TEMPELHOF AERODROME AND MARSHALLING YARDS, UPPER LEFT. 
Sweeping over the German capital in two waves, more than 1000 Flying Fortresses dropped 2272 tons 
of high-explosives and incendiaries in forty-five minutes on February 3. This was the heaviest attack 
yet made by our Allies on the heart of Berlin. Eight direct hits were scored on ‘he Air Ministry 
and on important buildings near by. All the main railway stgtions were-hit, as were the Tempelhof 

aerodrome and marshalling yards and principal hotels 


DR. FISHERS ELECTION AS ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY CONFIRMED: DR. FISHER 

WHILST TAKING THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE IN THE CRYPT OF ST. PAUL'S. 

Fisher, Bishop of London, to succeed the late Dr. Temple as Archbishop of 

Canterbury was confirmed on February 2 by a a Commission consisting of the Archbishop of 

"York and eight Bishops, sitting in the crypt of St Paul's Cathedral. At the close of the ceremony 

Dr. Fisher, now Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, standing before the altar with the archiepiscopa! omen 
croas in his left hand, pronounced the Blessing THE NEW ARCHBISHOP, 


KNEELING 
The election of Dr 


STANDING BEFORE THE ALTAR, PRONOUNCING THE BLESSING. 
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ROCKET-CARRYING MOSQUITOES ; 
A JAPANESE AMPHIBIOUS TANK. 





(LEFT.) ROCKET-CARRYING, TWO-ENGINE MOSQUITOES SHOWING FOUR OF THE EIGHT ROCKETS; (RIGHT) A CLOSE-UP OF THESE DEADLY MISSILES CARRIED UNDER THE WINGS 
For some time the Royal Air Force has been using a variant of the Mosquito fighter-bomber carrying rcckst 
projectiles and used against shipping. Rocket-rails have been fitted to several multi-engine types of aircraft, but 
the Mosquito is the most successful of them because of its high speed and manceuvrability. A steady “ platform” 
is necessary for tolerably accurate rocket-launching, because of the relatively low speed at which the rocket leaves 
the aircraft. The Mosquito, which always attacks in a dive, provides the steadiness that is wanted. It can carry 

eight rockets with 60-ib. heads. 





THE REAR END OF THE JAP AMPHIBIOUS TANK, SHOWING PROPELLERS 





A JAPANESE AMPHIBIOUS TANK: ABOVE, IT IS SEEN AS USED ON LAND. 





THE BOW PONTOON IS ATTACHED TO THE FRONT OF THE AMPHIBIOUS TANK. 


This new type of Japanese amphibious tank was captured on Leyte Island, Philippines, by U.S. troops. Our 
ictures show, first, the tank for land use; then its rear end to which propellers for use in water are attached ; 
then the bow pontoon clamped on to the fore portion of the tank; and finally the rear portion (shown upright, 
the stern on the ground) fixed on the end, together with the rudder, making a complete amphibious tank 

and able to be used for land and sea operation: THE REAR PONTOON, SHOWING RUDDERS, I$ CLAMPED ON THE BACK END 
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AKYAB, WHERE THE JUNGLE HAS 
ENCROACHED ON THE TOWN. 
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AN ABANDONED 
JAPANESE BOAT; 
LEFT AT THE 
JETTY’S EDGE 
ON AKYAB ISLAND 
WHEN THE 
ENEMY WITH- 
DREW IN HASTE. 
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3 DEVASTATION IN AKYAB: THE FIFTH LARGEST TOWN AND THIRD SEAPORT IN 
é BURMA, AKYAB FELL TO BRITISH AND INDIAN TROOPS EARLY IN JANUARY. 
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r : 4 : ae ie nn nnnnmemeemmemnennoomnnes==% ~  & BURMESE TEMPLE IN AKYAB: SOME OF THESE TEMPLES 7 
3 DRAWN WITHIN THREE DAYS OF THE OCCUPATION OF AKYAB—THE STREETS AND RUINED BUILDINGS ~ / ARE THE ONLY UNDAMAGED BUILDINGS IN THE TOWN, AND % 
.§ ARE SEEN TO BE COVERED WITH TROPICAL GROWTH. 3 Hf THE GILT CAN STILL BE SEEN ON THE DOMES, Pi 
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A BRITISH PATROL MOVING THROUGH THE TOWN OF AKYAB, ON THE ALERT FOR ANOTHER VIEW OF A_ BRITISH PATROL HUNTING SNIPERS 


} OF ONCE-PROSPEROUS AKYAB, 


THROUGH THE RUINS 
ANY JAPANESE SNIPERS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN LEFT BEHIND. 


Akyab, fifth largest town and third seaport in Burma, and chief Japanese base in the 


Arakan—the base from which India was to have been conquered a year ago—fell to within three days of the occupation of the town by our troops, and, as can be seen in these 


British and Indian troops of the Fifteenth Indian Corps early in January. After the as well as in the top left photograph, the streets and ruined buildings are now covered 
invading Allied forces had made three separate landings on the island of Akyab, and the 


with tropical growth and flowering shrubs. Likewise, the beautiful gardens of 
converged to sweep eastwards, the Japanese found their positions untenable and withdrew temples are ruined, with the shrubs and creepers already invading the empty halls 


from Akyab town without a battle. The two drawings reproduced above were done 
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BURMESE SCRAPBOOK—SCENES AT THE 
FRONT AND BEHIND THE LINES. 
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PURSUING THE JAPANESE IN BURMA: ROYAL INDIAN NAVY LANDING CRAFT CARRYING 
TROOPS ALONG A RIVER IN ARAKAN. 
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THE LARGEST PONTOON BAILEY BRIDGE USED IN ANY THEATRE OF WAR— 
OVER THE CHINDWIN. IT IS 365 YARDS LONG. 
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A CHRISTMAS PARTY, GIVEN TO BRITISH TROOPS BY THE BURMESE. ‘ } DANCING GIRLS ENTERTAINING 
DANCE BEING PERFORMED BY SOME VILLAGERS. } [ IN BURMA. NOTE THE LARGE DRUM IN THE BACKGROUND, 


OUR TROOPS BEHIND THE LINES 
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In Burma we are slowly consolidating our position in the general area bounded | begin to converge, the Japanese are sending parties across the river and actually 
on the east by Sagaing Hills, on the south by the Irrawaddy and on the west reinforcing their garrison. The country is thinly populated—-an arid, parched zone, 
by the Chindwin. Across the Irrawaddy, east of Shwebo, the Japanese are covered with thorn, cactus, and low bushes. The soil is sandy, but it is excellent 
maintaining their attgcks on our bridgeheads, and the situation south-east of tank country. After nine days of what may prove to be the bitterest fighting in 
Monywa gives little ground for supposing that the battle for Mandalay is going | Burma, the Japanese have lost the battle of Kangaw and their escape route from 
to be a walk-over. In the V-shaped area where the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin Northern Arakan is closed. 
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LORD WRIGHT. 
The United Nations War Crimes. Commission has 
elected as its chairman Lord Wright, Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary, who represents Australia on the Com- 
mission. Lord Wright, who is seventy-five, succeeds 
Sir Cecil Hurst, who resigned on medical grounds 
Lord Wright is Deputy High Steward of the University 
f Cambridge and an Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
a 
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AIR VICE-MARSHAL THE HON. SIR R. COCHRANE. } 


Air Vice-Marshal Cochrane, A.O.C. various groups in 
Bomber Command since September 1942, is to be 
A.OC.-in-C., Transport Command, in 
succession to Air Chief-Marshal Sir 
Frederick Bowhill. Sir Ralph Cochrane will 
assume the acting rank of Air Marshal 
yn taking up the appointment. In 1940 
he became Director of Flying Training. 


CABBIE en, 


MR, “‘ PUSSYFOOT ”’ JOHNSON. 
The American prohibition lecturer, author, | 
and worker, Mr. William Johnson, died on 
February 2 at the age of eighty-two. The 
name “ Pussyfoot ’ was given him because 
of his catlike and silent movements when 
employed as a Federal agent to track 
down illicit sellers of liquor in the native 
Indian territories of the U.S. 


AIR MARSHAL SIR KEITH PARK, 
The new Air Commander-in-Chief, South-East Asia, 
in place of the late Air Chief-Marshal Sir Trafford 


— 4 


Leigh-Mallory, is Air Marshal Sir Keith Park, Air i 


Officer C.-in-C., Middle East Command (Mediter- 
ranean Allied Air Forces), since January 1944. In 
March 1940, he became A.O.C., No. 11 Group, 
Fighter Command, which bore the brunt of the 
fighting in the Battle of Britain. He was born in 
1892, at Thames, New Zealand, an! was educated 
in New Zealand. He served with the New Zealand 
forces in Gallipoli before transferring to the Royal 
Flying Corps in 1917. Commanded R.A.F., Egypt, 
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THE WEEK’S PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 
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EXECUTED AS WAR CRIMINA 
(L.-R.) PROFESSOR FILOV; PRINCE CYRIL, AND GENERAL MIKHOV. 


The three former Regents of Bulgaria, Prince Cyril, brother of the late King Boris, Professor 

Filov, a former Prime Minister, and General Mikhov, once War Minister, were executed on 

Thursday night, February 1. They were among 101 Bulgarians sentenced to death in the 

great trial of war criminals in the People’s Court in Sofia. In addition, twenty-seven persons 
were sentenced to hard labour for life. 
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THE RECENT OPENING OF THE SWEDISH RIKSDAC KING GUSTAF (CENTRE) READING 
HIS SPEECH FROM THE THRONE AND ATTENDED BY MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Our photograph depicts the opening of the Swedish Riksdag which took place recently. It shows the 

eighty-six-year-old King Gustaf reading his Speech from the Throne and surrounded by members of 

the Swedish Royal Family and high Court Dignitaries. At the foot of the steps leading to the throne, 

Sweden's Prime Minister. Mr . A. Hansson, can be seen standing left, whilst facing him, on the 
right, is the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Christian Giinther. 


THE PATRIARCH OF ALI 
DIVINE SERVICE IN 


RUSSIA ELEC 
THE 


© METROPOLITAN ALE) 
SOKOLNIKI CATHEDRAL, MOSCOW. 


' 

| The Metropolitan Alexei was, on February 2, unanimously elected Patriarch of Moscow and All 
| Russia The votes were taken orally at the meeting of the General Council of the Russian Orthodox 
; Church in the Sokolniki Cathedral Dignitaries; of the Orthodox Church travelled from America and 
| the Middle East to attend. The Patriarch Alexei, who is sixty-seven, succeeds the Patriarch Sergei, 
\ who died last May. He became Metropolitan of Leningrad in 1933. (Photograph by Radio.) 
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FEB. 10, 1943 


LORD CHARNWOOD. 
A Liberal politician and biographer of Abraham 
Lincoln, Lord-Charnwood died on February 3 at the 
age of eighty. From 1892-1895, he sat as a Liberal 
for the Woodstock Division and was Mayor of Lich- 
field from 1909-1911. In literature he made his mark, 
and his life of Abraham Lincoln won high praise on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
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ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH. 
An outstanding Naval leader, Admiral Goodenough 
died on January 30. He held flag commands in all 

three of the important actions in the North 
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Sea during the 1914-18 War—Heligoland, 

the Dogger Bank, and Jutland. He was 

C.-in-C. at the Nore from 1924-1927, and 

served as First and Principal Naval A.D.C. 
to the King from 1929 to 1930. 
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SIR BASIL PETO. 
Sir Basil Peto, who died on January 28, 
formerly sat as Conservative M.P. for the 
Devizes Division of Wiltshire, and late 
for the Barnstaple Division of Devon. Sir 
Basil was in business from 1884 until 1910, 
when he definitely took up politics. He was 
a strong Imperialist and Tariff Reformer, 
and had a thorough knowledge of agriculture. 
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CAPTAIN LIONEL E. QUERIPEL. ' 
The V.C. has been awarded to Captain Lionel | 
Queripel, the Royal Sussex Regiment (First Air- | 
borne Division), officially reported to be wounded 
and missing, for outstanding courage in the. vara- 
chute attack on Arnhem last September. After 
carrying a wounded sergeant to the regimental 
aid post under heavy fire, and himself suffering 
from a face wound, Captain Queripel led a party of | 
men against a strong-point holding up the advance i 
and killed the crews of the machine-guns and cap- 
tured an anti-tank gun. He was last seen, badly 

wounded, covering the withdrawal of his men. 
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CHINA’S REFUGEES: A PACKED TRAINLOAD FROM ENGINE TO GUARD’S VAN. 


AN EVACUATION TRAIN IN CHINA, zy RrourE TO CHUNGKING, JAMMED TO THE LIMIT, INSIDE AND OUT, WITH REFUGEES FLEEING BEFORE THE JAPANESE ADVANCE: CROWDING EVERY 
INCH OF SPACE FROM THE LOCOMOTIVE TO THE GUARD’S VAN, THEY ARE PREPARED TO TRAVEL LONG DISTANCES TO ESCAPE FROM THE TERROR. 











— . 


NOT-SO-LUCKY PASSENGERS AWAITING TRANSPORTATION: WITH EVERY INCH OF SPACE OCCUPIED BY FLIGHT-SEEKING CHINESE, THEIR WORLDLY POSSESSIONS SLUNG OUTSIDE 
THE TRUCKS, THOSE ON THE PLATFORM ARE AWAITING WITH STOLID ORIENTAL PATIENCE PASSAGE ON ANOTHER TRAIN IF ONE COMES ALONG. 


The Japanese offensive from the South led to forced mass evacuation of Kwangsi Province, 


miles, and as for the trucks they had crowded not only the interiors and the roofs, but 
and many amazing scenes took place in the anxiety of civilians to escape from the clutches 


the narrow ledges on the under-sides of the cars: Sometimes they squatted within an 
of the enemy advance. As our pictures show, on this particylar train scheduled for Chung- inch of the wheels and when the train moved lashed themselves in. Once in a car, nobody 
king, the capital of Free China, refugees are jamming every inch of space, on and round got out for any reason whatever, for fear of losing his place. People were piled layer on 
the engine itself, hanging on sometimes by a mere rod for a journey of many hundreds of layer, those at the bottom often smothering to death 
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IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BEQUEATHED TO LIVERPOOL — 77 
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6 bi Walker Art Gallery of Liver- 

pool has recently acquired an 
important collection of paintings, 
bequeathed by the late Miss Emma 
Holt to the Corporation of Liverpool. 
The collection numbers 140 paintings, 
and includes some fine examples of 
the work of Gainsborough. Turner, 
Reynolds, Raeburn and Romney. 
The pre-Raphaelites are represented 
by Holman Hunt, Millais, Burne- 
Jones, Dyce, and J. M. Strudwick. 
Paintings by Opie, Lawrence, Leigh- 
ton, Copley Fielding and David Cox 
are also included. Of the great 
masters whose works are reproduced 
on these pages, Gainsborough is repre- 
sented both as a landscape and a 
portrait painter Born in 1727 at 
Sudbury, Suffolk, he was one of the 
founders of the Royal Academy. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, considered by many 
to be the greatest of all English 
portrait painters, was also one of the 
founders of the Royal Academy, and 
its first President. He was a most 
prolific artist and exhibitor. Rom- 
portraiture was of a more 
poetical type than that of either 
Gainsborough or Reynolds, and sim- 


ney's 


plicity was one of its characteristics 
[Continued on right 
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TEMPLE"; BY W. HOLMAN HUNT (1827-1910). 


BY 


BY SIR J. E. MILLAIS, P.R.A. (1829-1896). 


J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. (1775-1851). 


Continued. } 

As a draughtsman he ranks high 
among his contemporaries. Sir 
Henry Raeburn, the most famous of 
Scottish portrait painters, began his 
artistic career by painting miniatures, 
but soon abandoned them for life- 
size portraits in oil. He seems to 
have made no preliminary studies for 
his portraits—he is reputed not to 
have used chalk or pencil even in 
placing his subjects on the canvas, 
but began at once with the brush. 
Turner began his career as a sort of 
infant prodigy in his father’s shop; 
his earliest known drawing being one 
of Margate Church, made when he 
was nine. Sir John Millais, perhaps 
the most persuasive exponent 
of pre-Raphaelitism, taught 
by his pictures the value of close 
study of nature. In 1896 he was 
chosen as President of the Royal 
Academy. Millais’ friend, Holman 
Hunt, exhibited for the first time at 
the Royal Academy in 1845. In 
1886 he published a series of articles, 
in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review,"’ in 
which he expounded the doctrine of 
the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, of 
which he was one of the most 

important members. 
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THE WALKER ART GALLERY. 
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«GIRL SKETCHING’; BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. (1756-1823). 


| 
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““THE COUNTESS OF FOLKESTONE"; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788) 
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moet “MRS. GOSLING ’; BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. (1723-1792) “THE HON. MRS. SARGENT"’; BY GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802) 
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MAN THE TOOL-MAKER. 


HE Age of Man the Tool-maker is as definitive as the Age of Mammals. It is not 
clearly drawn in Time. It has continually receded to lost horizons, when, together 
with the disclosure of earlier remains of Man, or ape-men, or men apes, or of apes 
resembling men, fragments of the stone tools he might have made appear with his 
bones. If these are approved as authentic, then the suspicion raises its head that there 
may have been unknown earlier men making less-finished implements. But the skilful, 
though primitive, craftsmanship of undoubted man-made tools which appear at the 
beginning of the last Ice Age suggests that his first efforts are to be looked for not in the 
Pleistocene Era but in the previous Pliocene, and that would set back the Age of Man 
at least half-a-million years. It indeed may be more than a million years since Man— 
Nature’s rebel, as Ray FPankester called him—diverged from the primeval stem of his 
ancestry and found a way that had eluded all other branches to set up a new kingdom. 
The first tools were made of the materials that 
upright-standing man found ready to hand—wood, 
bone, and stone. Most of the early implements that 
have come to light were made of stone, because this 
survives where wood and bone have perished. Bone 
has survived since the accomplished hunters the 
Reindeer Men carved it in their cave-shelters of 
Mid-Southern France when the last advance of the 
ice-sheet had lost, or was losing, its momentum. It 
appears much later in the exquisitely finished bone 
needles, possibly only 20,000 years old, with which 
the tool-maker stitched the furs he wore when he 
left the warm forests of his ancestors to seek pastures 
new. The employment of wood has to be inferred, 
though a remarkable example, a wooden spear, was 
found by Mr. Hazeldine Warren near Clacton. 
The Stone Age, like its material, was indestruc- 
tible. It began, certainly, in the first glacial phase 
of the last Ice Age, and survives to this day in New 
Guinea and among native tribes of New Zealand 
and Australia, It took Man half-a-million years to 
pass beyond it into the Copper Age, the Bronze Age, 
the Iron Age, and the Age of Steel Alloys. What was 
most in demand were cutting tools, and the tool- 
maker soon learnt that stone of the glassy kind, flint, 
chert, obsidian, were the most suited for the purpose, 
and that a suitable way of dealing with them was j : 
by a process of chipping. The process survived 
with us till as recently as the flint-knapping industry 











at Brandon, in Suffolk, where chips were flaked from SPEAR; A GIANT ACHEULIAN HAND-AXE; AND A NORMAL-SIZE HAND-AXE. 
Spear was found by Mr. Hazeldine Warren in gravels yielding an early Of essays—is very much in evidence, both in action 


quartz nodules to supply gunflints for the muskets The wooden 


sought by some African tribes less modern than Stone Age flint industry at Clacton-on-Sea, 
late Mr. Llewellyn Treacher, is from ancient Thames gravels, and. the hand-axe of : , : i 
normal size is one found near Diss, Suffolk, by John Frere, who, in 1797, recognised from Bishop Mathew’s naval narrative is James A. 
it as a prehistoric stone too! 


ourselves, till well into this century. When readily 
flaked materials were not at hand, the tool-maker 
substituted any hard rock he could find, preferring 
generally finer grained types such as basalt or 
quartzite. Man afterwards discovered he could 
sharpen the edges of stone tools by grinding 
instead of chipping. He could then make effective 
use of basalt or dolerite. Grinding gave a truer 
edge than chipping, and one that could be 
resharpened with the least waste. When the 
polished axe came in, a tool capable of making 
clean cuts in wood, it led to greater precision in 
carpentry and to the use of wood on a larger scale. 
The first tools were the so-called hand-axes 
—sizable, almond-shaped flints with the natural 
round contour left unchipped at one end, and 
the other end chipped to a point. One of these, 
found at Hoxne, near Diss, Suffolk, in Pleistocene 
loam in 1797 by John Frere, was recognised by 











POSSIBLY USED AS A SICKLE: PART OF A JAW-BONE OF THE WOOLLY RHINOCEROS, 
FOUND BY MR. C. T. SHURRALL ON A HEAP OF WASTE FLAKES ON THE PALZOLITHIC 
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THE MEN WHO HELPED TO MAKE ENGLAND. 


oon the writer of an outstanding naval history should be a Roman Catholic Bishop 
may appear surprising to some, if not actually incongruous. But David Mathew, 
author of ‘“ THE Navat Heritace” (Collins ; 12s. 6d.), though now Bishop Auxiliary of 
Westminster, served in the Royal Navy in the last war, and has also shown himself to be 
an historian whose fields range from the Celtic peoples and Renaissance Europe to the 
Jacobean Age, while two other previous books were ‘Steam Packet’ and “ British 
Seamen.”’ In the present volume he gives us a series of studies on the development of the 
British Navy in terms of the men and ships themselves. The result is a work of con- 
siderable historical value, of vivid and informative pen pictures, and of good writing. We 








see how the Navy came into being. “‘ There was a Navy long before there was a Navy 
List.” We are told it was built up round the naval ports and not vice versa. Many may 


marvel to learn that it was only in the ’eighties of the last century—a bare sixty years 
. ago—that the British public began to take that in- 
terest in their first line of defence which is epitomised 
in the story of the Cockney who, visiting a battle- 
ship, sent a message to the Captain that “ one of the 
owners wants to see him.” Bishop Mathew carries 
his reader unfalteringly and with abiding interest 
from the Tudor scene, in which “ late in the evening 
with the moonlight lying on the water the Golden 
Hind came in with the landward breeze from the 
Pacific to the Peruvian harbour of Callao,’”’ to the 
present day when “ the life of the Navy enters more 
closely into the nation’s consciousness than in any 
previous era.” There are intimate glimpses of Drake 
and Blake (the latter ‘surely the least known and 
the most imperfectly understood of the naval com- 
manders of the first rank”’); of Lord Sandwich, 
Rodney, Howe ; of Hawke, the Hoods, and Nelson ; 
of Fisher and Jellicoe ; and many more. No biography 
of Beatty has yet been written, and Bishop Mathew 
says this popular figure of the last war left no 
memoirs.. There are dramatic scenes of engagements 
that thrill alike for the deeds related and the manner 
of their telling. Here is a book to put alongside 
Arthur Bryant’s “ Years of Victory.” For here is 
England, with some of the men who helped to make 
her great. 
There may well be significance in the appearance 
just now of several books of this type and calibre. 
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A STONE AGE WEAPON AND TOOLS: (L. TO R.) THE CAST OF A WOODEN’ The English spirit—which A. L. Rowse, it will be 


remembered, took for the title of his last collection 
x. The giant hand-axe, found by the and in retrospect. Ndot dissimilar in many respects 


Williamson’s “GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EMPIRE” 
(A. and C, Black; 8s. 6d.), the purpose of which 
is “‘ to give within reasonable compass the single 
story of the growth of Great Britain and of the 
Empire.” Such an effort must necessarily be 
discursive, and Dr. Williamson at once disarms 
criticism on this point with his sub-title: “A 
Discursive History.” Within that essential 
limitation, he has done an admirable piece of 
work in bringing before the general reader the 
salient facts of our history, from the tenth 
century after Christ, when the implanted stocks 
from the Continent began to fuse into a com- 
posite British nationality, down to the present 
day. As typical of his method, he says that Sir 
William Cecil was perhaps the greatest minister 
of state that England ever bred. ‘“ He and his 
queen formed a good pair: hot, full-blooded 


him asa tool “ belonging to a very remote ‘ WORKSHOP” AT CRAYFORD, KENT. TWO OF THE WASTE FLAKES (INDICATED BY royal presence, courage, active leadership; and 


period indeed and to a people who had not the 
use of metals.””’ Juxtaposed is a giant Acheulian 
hand-axe from ancient Thames gravels near Maidenhead. It 
was presented to the British Museum of Natural History by the 
late Mr. Llewellyn Treacher. It is clearly the’ work of a 
master craftsman, and its exceptional size suggests that it may 
have had symbolic value to some Paleolithic hunting tribe. 
The earliest of these implements, the “coup de poing,” was 
found by Boucher de Perthes near Abbeville, on the Somme, and 
its artificers have been named the Abbevillians, predecessors of 
the Acheulians. They entered Europe some 500,000 years ago. 

Unnumbered examples of fine workmanship attest the raising 
of the standard through the succeeding divisions, or “* cultures,” 
of the Stone Age. A “culture’’ must not be confused with 
an industry, so let it be defined as what a particular human 
society practises, produces, and thinks is its culture. The 
earliest cultures are known solely by their more permanent 
products, namely, the stone artefacts. By the uses to which 
they were put or for which they were fitted they point to the 
ways of life of the Stone Age Man. From the early appearance 
of the knife-edged type of hand-axe we may suppose that he 
was not long in finding a use for it on animal flesh, which he 
found tough after the largely vegetarian diet of his ancestors of 
the warmer forest. Then, again, the stone side-scrapers he made 
point to his further use of the skins of the animals he hunted 


rung in the ladder of “ culture."” The increasing beauty of GRAVELS; AND, RIGHT, 
workmanship in arrow-head and javelin-head attests the develop- 
ment of an artistic sense recognisable in his cave-paintings 
and the bone-carvings: but weapons of the older Stone Age are exclusively weapons 
of the chase. 

It came to Europe in what is named the Neolithic Age, though much of that period is 
now assigned to the later stages of the Palwothic Age, and its actual duration in the West 
is not much more than 500 years. It appears in Europe with the first stone battle-axes 
about 2000 B.C, But in the Middle East it is recognisable in crude stone sickle-blades, 
which heralded the veritable Neolithic Revolution when food gathering by the chase 
was replaced by food production, and Agriculture heralded the competition for land, and 
population pressure, driving the agriculturists eastward, led to organised warfare for 
its possession, War, like the Hun, came from the East. 

The accompanying illustrations are photographs of specimens from the collections of 
Stone Age artefacts iri the British Museum of Natural History. A selection of these was 
assembled for a wartime exhibition in the Museum, but is now dispersed. It is hoped 
to reconstitute it at an early date. We are greatly indebted to Dr. K, P. Oakley for help 
in choosing the examples and for their identification. Included among them might be 
the beautiful, ripple-marked, ceremonial stone knife from Egypt; the Roman nail of the 
Iron Age; and the Neolithic polished stone axe. E. S. Grew. 


ARROW) CAN BE SEEN ADHERING TO THE BONE. (About quarter natural size.) 





when he faced a colder climate. He had to dress them to fit. pyre FLINT TOOLS: ABOVE, A FLINT SCRAPER; 

Other scrapers, hollow scrapers used as spoke-shaves, served pyrow, THE VERY EARLY FLINT HAND - AXE, 

later for the working of wood or bone when he mounted another “coyp pg pomnc.” FROM THE SOMME VALLEY 
, 

A NEOLITHIC POLISHED 

STONE AXE-HEAD FROM TORQUAY. 





cool, pondered wisdom, balanced intellect and 
enveloping memory, untiring industry and vigil- 
ance. Between them they made England a power in Europe.” 
To read his summary of the aftermath of the Napoleonic War is 
to envisage in miniature the problems of to-morrow. The period 
1906-14 he regards as one of the least edifying in our political 
record, bringing to a close the “century of hope.” Here is a 
history in comment rather than in narrative, given in a manner 
which holds the reader’s interest: no small accomplishment. 

Dr. Williamson opens his book with the words: ‘ Europe 
has an exceptional climate . . . that has bred some exception- 
ally competent types of mankind.” Clarence A. Mills, Professor 
of Experimental Medicine at Cincinnati University, in ‘“ Climate 
Makes THE Man” (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.), develops this theme to 
the full, and in so doing gives a wide, and at times amusing, 
insight into the subject. We learn that a rat has a long tail 
and a rabbit long ears to act as radiators—they become gorged 
with blood when the animal has difficulty in keeping cool and 
quickly become cold when it begins to chill; that the volumes 
of ‘ Who’s Who” are largely filled with the names of people 
conceived during the winter or spring months; that practically 
every prosperity or boom period has been a time of normal 
or low temperatures; that by driving the Chinese into the 
highlands of the interior Japan has probably performed a great 
service for her enemy. 

Dr. Williamson concludes his book with the assertion 
that Western man must be recivilised and that this can 
be brought about only by hard work, self-denial, faith, 
moderation, and good temper; not by following phantoms 
of what man ought to be but is not. Here is a plain hint 
to the many planners in our midst not to let their enthusiasm 
outrun reality ; and not even such an authority as Sir Ernest Simon may neglect it. Not 
all, for example, will agree with his assertion in “ ResuiLpinc Britain—A Twenty-YEar 
Pian” (Gollancz; 6s.) that international difficulties, apart from war, cannot interfere 
with the plan. For all that, his confidence that in twenty years we can enable every 
inhabitant to live in a healthy home in a neighbourhood so planned as to allow easy 
access to their places of work and recreation is stimulating. He covers the whole intricate 
subject very thoroughly. The book, in fact, is comprehensive and practical, as was 
only to be expected from a former chairman of sundry committees in the Ministry of 
Works, of the Manchester Housing Committee, from an ex-Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Ministry of Health, and a @#ecognised authority on housing. 

Some twelve years ago there appeared a little handbook on the English theatre which at 
once gained approval because of its lucidity and informative guidance. In the interval 
there has been inevitable change with the passing of old and the coming of new playwrights, 
ideas, and methods, so that all can welcome a new edition of J. W. Marriott’s “ Tue 
Tueatre’”’ (Harrap ; 7s. 6d.). For while the earlier, historical part of the book has been left 
very much as it was—rightly so—the later chapters have been brought up to date. To 
re-read the book is to recapture the author’s own enthusiasm. W. R. Catverr, 
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M.T.Bs. in action off Dutch Coast. 
M.T.Bs. at Dunkirk Evacuation. 


M.T.B. torpedoes lock gate at 
St. Nazaire. 


Attack by M.T.Bs. on Scharnhorst (the 
late) and Gneisenau in Dover Straits. 


M.T.B. sinks “U” Bort in Straits of Sicily. 
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Modern aerodrome construction calls for machines like 
this. The scraper completes the levelling in-a fraction of 
the time which would be taken by hundreds of navvies and 
horses. Firestone Tractor tyres are on jobs like this all 
over the world. That is why you can’t replace yours 
without a permit. So look after them properly and you 
will find that your Firestones will take the strain. 
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Firestone 


tyres 


Your help to meet war’s great demand on all fronts 
is vital. Not one ounce of rubber, synthetic or 
natural, must be wasted. Take care of your 
Firestone Tyres. 
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Electric COOKING 

















A gleaming porcelain enamel cooker with 
advanced yet practical features—this is the 
Creda electric cooker from which you get a 
interest in cooking. Make a note of it 
for your post-war home. 
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Issued by SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTO. OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM. | 
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The grim mechanised fighting for Tunis 
or pleasant journeys in search of sea breezes 
at Torquay — wherever engine perform- 


ance 
Champion dependability, 


really counts  there’s - 


always 
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CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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O1aS 
A Drop on your Handkerchief 
Like many other good things 
Vapex had to make way for 
more imperatively urgent needs, 
Throughout the war pharma- 
ceutical work of national im- 
portance has taken and must take 
first place. Normal conditions 
will bring a return of Vapex 
o 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 
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VISIT THE 


KITCHEN 
.PLANNING 
EXHIBITION 


DORLAND HALL- LONDON 
FEB.6-MARCH 3 


PARKINSON STOVE CO. LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM 








Gndy ADAGES N°20 


Practice makes per- 
fect in gardening as 
in all other pursuits. 
But to keep your 
hands free from cuts, 
and scratches make a practice of 
wearing ANDY Garden Gloves. 
They’re durable, are washable 
and wetting won’t harden them. 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 


2/6 per pair from all Iron- 
mongers & Scores, or direct 
2/9 post free. (State size J 
and send | coupon per pair.) 
TEDSON THORNLEY & GO. \ 

ROCHDALE 
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pinciuding 3% each 


Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
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| Note these 


Facets 


| COLDS AND ’FLU 
| have one thing in 

| common with Headache, 

| Toothache, Neuritis, 

| Sleeplessness 

| and Rheumatism : 
| safe and speedy relief can be 
§) obtained from them all by 
j taking two 


tablets of 
*Genasprin’. 


Taken. in the early sta 
‘Genasprin’ will ward off a Cold 
or ’Flu. It circulates in the blood 
and gradually releases minute 
doses of salicylic acid, a potent 
antiseptic which combats cold and 
In the later stages of 
*flu ‘Genasprin’ can be used with 


| perfect safety to reduce the tem- 
| perature and calm _ throbbing 


nerves. 

‘Genasprin’ is the completely 
pure, completely safe form of 
aspirin that will not harm the 
heart or digestion. Ask your 
chemist for it; he has it in stock 
at. 1/5d. and 2/3d. ‘Genasprin’ 
is one of the things for which it 


| is mot necessary to accept a sub- 


stitute. 


| At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered trade 
mark of Genatosan Ltd., a | 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are nec essartly avatiabie jor export 
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MEET RETRIBUTION 


“Tell me, Stephen, why have | fellows in the City. Do you 
| you put a red ribbon round | follow me?” 

| your mare’s tail? She’s no “ With regret. Haven’t these 
| kicker — quietest beast in the city wallahs heard about Rose’s 
county.” Lime Juice, or haven’t you ?” 


“cc ° 
** Fust a subterfuge, Alan. Don’t Both of us. But, just as at 


want to talk to people. Hate the Balaclava, someone had 
sight of ’em. Just want to be blundered. There wasn’t any 


alone.” Rose’s. Not a smell of it. Now 


I feel like the last days of 
“ButIdon’tunderstand. You, | Pompeii.” 


of all people — most sociable 
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“How very, very terrible. 





| Here is classic line combined man who ever broke a collar- | Never mind, Stephen. Follow 
with the best possible work- | bone.” b like Miawe’s Yelle 
YY manship. These blouses bring to ee oe weg : 
[| you that note of freshness and | Listen, Alan. Last might I | lamb and just this once Pil 
originality always associated with Jaeger attended a party. Big party— | undertake to open the gates.” 
Go to your nearest JAEGER Agent or write to ROS E°s—There is no substitute. 











JAEGER, 204, Regent Street, for nearest address 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 
WINCETTES~ DRESS GOODS 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS) nero ee 
BISCUITS 


A Supplies of present Kinds available only in London, Southern, South- 
Western and South Wales Food Areas. 

















PRESTOM, MAMCHMESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 
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| ING HENRY VIII—a large eater --was once 
so pleased with a succulent joint of beef 
placed before him that he inquired its name. 
‘Loin, Sire,’ his cook said. 
The King retorted, ‘In future it shall have a more 
honourable title,’ and drawing his sword he said, 
‘ Arise, Sir Loin.’ 


‘Perfection’ is a suitable title for Weston Biscuits. 
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QUEEN 
HENRIETTA MARIA 
by Vandyke. 


(Lady Wantage’s Collectlon) 




















HICHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


by may acornaldr lui 2 


Only the hand of a master, guided by long experience, 
pired by genius, could produce the blend and harmc ny 


HIGHLAND ! lour which give tk ( rait immortality. 
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Highland Queen unique an ong Whiskies. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
Distillers 
LEITH-SCOTLAND 
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Highland 


honours 


How and why the pic- 
turesque custom of giving 
a toast with “ Highland 
honours’”’ arose seems to 
be lost in antiquity-—— 
perhaps some Gaelic au- 
thority can enlighten us. 


But here is the manner 
of it. 


The Chairman rising and 
putting his left foot on his 
chair and his right on the 
table proposes a health with Highland 


honours. All the company rise and 


following the Chairman’s example, he 


then gives the following orders. 


“Suas e Suas e Suas e”’ (up with it) 
the whole company raise glasses above their heads 


“Sios e Sios e Sios e”’ (down with it) 
glasses lowered to breast level 


“Null e Null e Null e” (thither with it) 
all glasses held out the full extent of the arm 


Schweppe 


Fesruary 10, 1945 


“Nall e Nall e Nall e” (hither with it) 
all glasses brought back to the face 


The 
pletely (no heel taps) three loud cheers 


glasses are then drained com- 


given and the name of the person 


toasted shouted. “A ris a ris”? (again, 
again) brings a finale in an extra cheer 
and for especially honoured toasts the 
glasses are flung over the left shoulder 


and smashed. 


* Table Waters 


famous since 1790 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product—but Schweppes will return with Victory. 
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